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EVENTS 


EDUCATIONAL CRITICISM IN BRITAIN 


Carnes of American education regularly point to 
the superiority of foreign systems of education over 
the domestic. Since most of them are as profound in 
their ignorance of education on one side of the 
Atlantic as on the other, there is little profit, at this 
date, in investigating their oft-repeated but never- 
proved charges and claims. 

Instead, it would seem that the professional reader 
who is concerned with educational matters can do 
better by taking note of what foreign educators say 
about their own school systems. Let us consider some 
of the comments which have appeared in London's 
Times Educational Supplement during 1957. 

A report, issued in June, on the results of chem- 
istry examinations in the secondary schools of Cam- 
bridge revealed “faulty English, lack of precision, 
ridiculous diagrams, and the careless failure to 
answer the question set.” Moreover, “calculations 
were often done wrong, and seemed to give trouble 
to too many examinees.” 

Also in June, there was a report on the home 
background of sixth-form students in 19 Yorkshire 
grammar schools. It was “significant and disturbing 
to note that one third of the pupils made no use of 
the public library.” The same correspondent, visiting 
the rooms of an “Oxbridge” athlete, found that 
“his library amounted to eight volumes of which 
seven were devoted to his own particular athleticism 
and one to his degree course.” 

Another report, in the Supplement of Nov. 15, 
deals with the geography examinations for the Gen- 
eral Certificate of Education, ordinary level. The 
correspondent first summed up Geoffrey Barraclough’s 
judgment of sixth-form teaching of history to the 
effect that “concrete knowledge is at a discount’’ and 
that university candidates show “abysmal ignorance 
of elementary but fundamental fact.” Then he went 
on to specify the various types of errors found in test 
papers of pupils from all types of schools, public, and 
secondary modern and grammar. He is appalled that 
“the general standard of spelling and writing” of Eng- 
lish public-school pupils “is far lower than could be 
expected” and that there exists an “extreme poverty 
in English which hampers very many G. C. E. can- 
didates.” 

The fourth specimen comes from a description 
given in November by the senior modern language 
mistress of the Kidbrooke (London) comprehensive 
school. This instructor discussed the difficulties of 
teaching a foreign language to secondary-school girls 
who can’t read English and can scarcely speak it.’” 
In teaching 40-minute classes of pupils in the sections 
of low academic ability, “ ‘the last 10 minutes are 
plain hell to me.’” Such children could not be 
assigned homework, since “ ‘there is no book simple 
enough for them.’” 

It is evident that the school situation is not serene 
in Britain. One can understand better the difficulties 
with American high-school pupils when he becomes 


aware that similar problems exist elsewhere. But our 
attitude must not become one of whitewashing our 
scholastic shortcomings by disclosing the weaknesses 
of foreign systems. 

Critics, if they wish to be fair and accurate in ap- 
praising American education, should refrain from 
referring to foreign countries as paragons of pedagogy, . 
until they go to the trouble of ascertaining the facts. 
The comparative study of educational problems and 
systems is a discipline within the despised field of 
Education which cannot be mastered without serious, 
systematic study of documents in several languages, 
direct contact with schools and educational authori- 
ties abroad, and an attitude of scholarly detachment 
and humility—W. W. B. 


NEA REPLY TO AFL-CIO CHARGE 
At THE AFL-CIO convention in Atlantic City, the 
following resolution was adopted, Dec. 11, 1957: 


Furthermore, in most American communities, 
classroom teachers are still without a genuine 
union organization of their own through which 
they can seek redress from exploitation. The Na- 
tional Education Association, NEA, dominated as 
it is by the school administrators does not and 
cannot fulfill that need because it is in effect a 
company union. In fact, in many instances mem- 
bership in the American Federation of Teachers 
—the only bona fide trade union organization of 
classroom teachers in the United States—is subtly 
and even openly discouraged by school admin- 
istrators and by school boards. 


According to William G. Carr, executive secretary, 
National Education Association, this resolution “was 
(Continued on page 156) 
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The Business of the University’ 
By CLAUDE T. BISSELL 


President, Carleton University, Ottawa, Canada 


Tae susiness of the university is to expound 
to the able what is known about the great areas 
of human knowledge and to explore with the 
able what is not known. In other words, the uni- 
versity has a double function: to teach and 
through teaching to preserve knowledge, and 
to add continuously to the body of knowledge 
that we possess. If the first function is the more 
important and the more basic, the latter is the 
one that gives to the university its particular 
distinction and marks it off from a multitude of 
other institutions that could be technically called 
places of higher education. The peculiar glory 
of a university is that it is engaged in research. 

Research is not restricted to the uncovering 
of specific new facts, or the development of new 
scientific processes, and is not encompassed by 
learned papers in scholarly journals. Research 
also means the publication of a biography, or a 
volume of poetry, or the delivery of a lecture 
that sets off a mental chain reaction among stu- 
dents. Only in the examination of research thus 
liberally interpreted do we gain the measure of 
a university's greatness. 

The university, then, has no proper existence 
unless much of its energy is devoted to research 
and scholarship. Here we have the genuine hall- 
mark of academic excellence. It is particularly 
important that, in these days of obsession with 
numbers, we should stress again the qualities 
that make for excellence. Recently we have been 
satiated with statistics about universities. The 
danger exists that we will substitute statistics for 
educational philosophy; let us remember that 
problems stated in quantitative terms can elicit 
quantitative solutions. At this stage in our de- 
velopment when we are reaching a new sense 
of economic and social self-confidence, it would 
be disastrous if we concluded that the price of 
educational excellence comes too high. Let us 
not be betrayed by shallow and idle talk about 
“ivory towers” into turning our universities into 
Moscow-like barracks. Ivory towers do not rise 
from romantic castles in elfland; they are rather 
the atomic power stations of the mind. They 
are not built according to one master plan, and 
they can be adapted for scholars of varying tem- 
perament and training. Some of these ivory 
towers have the antiseptic gleam of the lab- 
oratory, in which white-coated figures pursue 
their priestlike tasks of pure ablution. Some ap- 
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pear to have been built for the functioning of 
IBM machines, angi only secondarily for the men 
who attend them. And some are built for the 
comfort and quiet of the individual scholar, 
where he can pursue in silence and serenity his 
dedicated labors. 

Among some businessmen I find a concept of 
the university that is narrow and limited and 
that ignores the dynamic qualities that spring 
from dedication to research and scholarship. I 
hope that we shall resist the fatal tendency to 
introduce into education the concepts that are 
appropriate for business but that are grossly in- 
appropriate for education. Among these I would 
place high the tendency to look upon a univer- 
sity education as a sort of manufacturing process 
in which the student enters in his raw state to 
be turned out at the end of three or four years 
appropriately labeled and destined for a par- 
ticular industrial or commercial niche. By this 
philosophy of education, instruction becomes a 
mechanical process. Professors are vending ma- 
chines that pour out a stated volume of infor- 
mation into the paper cups, which are the stu- 
dents’ minds. Since an education is largely a 
matter, then, of mechanical feeding, we can 
step up the process as we like, simply by mul- 
tiplying classes and by keeping the universities 
in constant operation. Even if this were feasible, 
the multiplication of classroom instruction and 
lectures is not the answer to our problems, since 
the work that goes on in the classroom is merely 
the prologue to the real work that must take 
place in the study, in the library, or the labora- 
tory. But more important is the fact that this 
concept of the university is based upon a com- 
plete misunderstanding of university teaching; 
such teaching is organic, not mechanical, in 
principle; it is not a technique acquired in grad- 
uate school, but an attitude toward knowledge 
as a constantly changing and expanding entity. 
Most disastrous of all, however, is the fact that 
such a concept destroys the peculiar excellence 
of the university—its devotion to research and 
scholarship; for research and scholarship need 
vast quantities of time and they need freedom 
from routine and schedules. 

How, then, shall we preserve our universities 


? Condensation of a speech to the Ontario Chamber of 
Commerce Annual Meeting, Sudbury, Ontario, May 9, 
1957. 
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as bastions of excellence? The solution may be 
simply expressed, although it will be most diffi- 
cult to implement. We do it by making sure 
that the universities get an increasingly large 
share of the superior brainpower of this nation, 
both from students and staff. Businessmen are 
interested in both; but, at the present time, their 
efforts could best be directed towards staff. In 10 
years, it is estimated that the total number of 
full-time members of staff in Canadian univer- 
sities will increase from the present 6,000 to 
10,000; in 25 years, to 30,000. Already, one hears 
counsels of despair. We never can hope to meet 
these needs, except by a frankly systematic de- 
basing of faculty standards. I am the last to deny 
that the times call for compromise and adjust- 
ment, but they also call for immediate action 
on the grand scale. In addition to the develop- 
ment of our graduate schools, which are the 
nurseries of the university-teaching profession, 
I submit that we should work from the top down 
as well as from the bottom up. We need a talent 
hunt for staff, as well as for students. Some time 
ago, Australia undertook such a talent hunt on a 
grand scale and succeeded in bringing back to 
the new Australian National University in Can- 
berra a number of its most distinguished expa- 
triate Australian scholars. I am not suggesting 
that we should try to bring back all those schol- 
ars who have left this country. That would be an 
impossible goal, and also an unfortunate one. 
But in these days of challenging abundance, we 
should be prepared to think adventurously about 
our human resources. 

If our university staffs are to be strengthened in 
this way from above, there must be a raising of 
the professorial status. I refer not merely to 
salaries, although no professional group in the 
country has shared so little in the vast Canadian 
expansion. Indeed, in most universities there 
has been a progressive deterioration in the real 
salaries of teachers. There are, of course, some 
reassuring signs that this is about to be changed. 
But the reinstatement of the professor is not 
merely a matter of better salaries. It is also a 
matter of his position in society, of the author- 
ity he commands outside the classroom. You can 
see some vestiges of the prestige that the pro- 
fessor formerly possessed nowhere more clearly 
than in our medical schools, where the eminent 
surgeon will ‘give his services to the university 
for a negligible pittance in order to have the 
distinction of professorial status. (Unfortunate- 
ly, most professors are not in a position to make 
the same graceful sacrifice, although society 
seems to think that they are.) It is particularly 
important at this stage in our development that 
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the professorial status should be bolstered. We 
are now going through a period of cultural and 
intellectual centralization, much of which is jus- 
tified if we are to preserve our own distinctive 
attitudes and traditions. Yet, this process of cen- 
tralizing carries with it the threat of bureau- 
cratic stodginess. More than ever, this country 
needs a series of listening and appraising posts, 
a sort of intellectual DEW line that can send 
out warnings of imminent danger. Strong uni- 
versities can give us such a DEW line. 

Of course, social and economic status are 
closely interrelated, and a person cannot have 
the one without the other. Professors should be 
more vigorous, more actively engaged in affairs 
of the day, more fearless in their comments upon 
public affairs. But one cannot expect from the 
academic a more vigorous role until he is re- 
lieved of some of his economic disabilities, until 
there is less economic differentiation between 
him and a senior civil servant, between him 
and the business executive. It is here that busi- 
ness can give vigorous leadership. Businessmen 
have demonstrated that in their own field they 
give proper emphasis to the choice and develop- 
ment of men; indeed, the search for the execu- 
tive and the senior administrator has become 
almost a strident theme of business publications. 
When business finally gets its man, it gives him 
an adequate award. I would like to see some of 
the same energetic leadership shifted to the uni- 
versities, for the personne] problems are remark- 
ably similar in that both business and higher 
education are looking for men of unusual abili- 
ties. Business leaders who have been in very con- 
siderable part responsible for the direction of 
university policies have not acted with the same 
energy in the area of higher education that they 
have in the area of their own private businesses. 
Too often they have looked upon a university 
as a sort of national monument, or as an agree- 
able estate for their sons and daughters, while 
the men without whom the universities would 
be simply impressive collections of masonry have 
been pitifully and inadequately rewarded. 

University administrators, in recent days, have 
been meddling in high finance. They have gone 
so far as to suggest that the financing of univer- 
sities should be approached more nearly in the 
same spirit as the financing of business enter- 
prises. The fact that universities are not con- 
cerned with profits immediately establishes sharp 
differences between business techniques and 
ours. And yet the time has come to rescue the 
universities from the atmosphere of stifling 
penury in which hitherto they have been con- 
tent to move and have their being. The univer- 
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sities, although not primarily businesses, must 
increasingly be run in a businesslike way if they 
are to face and overcome the extraordinary prob- 
lems in financing that lie ahead. What are some 
of these new ways in which university financing 
can be improved? 

First, we must have a more realistic approach 
to the question of tuition fees. Increasingly, fees 
must bear a closer relationship to the actual cost 
of instruction. Of course, any such radical] re- 
vision of our thinking in university financing 
must be accompanied by very considerable efforts 
to increase the slim scholarship and bursary 
assistance now available. But scholarship and 
bursary aid cannot be the only way to make 
radical tuition increases feasible. It is illogical to 
ask the student to shoulder the full burden of 
his tuition during his undergraduate days. Why 
not shift a great deal of that burden to the years 
after graduation when he may have a more live- 
ly appreliension o4 the significance and the value 
of his university training? It has been estimated, 


for instance, that the average life earnings 


of a university graduate exceed by more than 
$100,000 those of a high-school graduate, and 
this on an initial investment of about $9,000. 
Some professions would furnish some more im- 
pressive figures. Already there is tacit assumption 
on the part of university graduates that their 


obligations to their alma mater have not been 
discharged when they have paid the final install- 
ment of their fees in their last year. The growth 
of annual giving programs and alumni societies 
is the best indication of this sense of indebted- 
ness. In Canada this program is in the rudimen- 
tary state. In the U. S., on the other hand, it has 
become one of the more promising signs of a 
new deal in university financing. In 1945, the 
total alumni giving for all American universities 
amounted to $10,000,000, but in 1956 it had 
risen to over $102,000,000. The Canadian pic- 
ture is considerably less glamorous. The average 
percentage of participation of alumni is 25%, 
and very few Canadian universities can count 
upon their alumni for more than a few thousand 
dollars each year. One very effective measure 
exists by which to energize the anemic alumni 
spirit. That is for business to tell employees who 
are university graduates that it will match any 
contributions that they make to their alma 
maters. This seems to be one of the happiest 
ways in which individual enterprise—on both 
the personal and corporate plane—can operate. 
What about the more conventional methods by 
which business may assist the university? I hope 
that business will continue to do what it has 
done in the past: give generously to the capital 
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campaigns for building funds that will have no 
ending. But would it not be possible for busi- 
ness to make a more spontaneous response to 
these appeals, and thus cut down the heavy 
burden in time and money that the universities 
must carry as soon as they launch a campaign? I 
also hope that business will continue to give 
scholarships and fellowships. In this field, how- 
ever, there is a crying need for rationalization 
and centralization. At the present time, scholar- 
ships and fellowships tend to be concentrated in 
certain areas, especially in those areas from 
which business has a lively hope of material re- 
turns, either in professional] skills or in improved 
technical methods. 

The great problems in the future development 
of financial relations between business and the 
universities lie in the area of annual giving. Only 
if unrestricted annual giving from business is 
greatly increased will business be able to say 
that it is helping universities to meet the crisis 
in salaries and staff—our major crisis. Business 
should not allow the very great problems in- 
volved in equitable distribution to stand in the 
way of an energetic program of annual giving. 
It may be that a united university appeal is 
out of the question now and that business 
prefers to give only to the institutions of its 
choice. It would be a pity, however, if annual 
contributions were determined by the extent to 
which the universities did the things business 
wanted them to do. That would amount to a 
kind of control of which our governments have 
been innocent. In the field of annual giving, the 
recent program of the International Nickel Com- 
pany of Canada provides an admirable model 
for future emulation. Its contributions to Can- 
adian universities were completely unrestricted 
as to use. If the university president could look 
forward to a multiplication of that kind of con- 
tribution, he would enjoy a degree of freedom 
from budgetary nightmares that he never has 
experienced before. 

What about the size of business contributions 
to universities? What relation should they bear 
to the total financing? I would like to believe 
with Mr. James Duncan that, “The overwhelm- 
ing proportion of the monies required to finance 
an immediate and long-term expansion of our 
universities must still be raised from corporations 
and other sources which are the chief benefic- 
iaries from the education given to our young 
people by our universities.” But the sums in- 
volved are so tremendous that it would be fanci- 
ful to think that we can expect from private 
business and individuals anything more than a 
significant proportion of our total revenue. Gov- 
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ernments must continue to shoulder the main 
burden. And yet the contribution from business 
can be the determining factor in the evolution of 
our universities. Business contributions to the 
universities may mean the difference between 
adequate but undistinguished universities and 
universities that are, indeed, intellectual strong- 
points in the new Canada. In his speech to the 
National Conference of Canadian Universities in 
which he announced the increased grant to uni- 


versities and the setting up of the Canada Coun- 
cil, the Prime Minister of Canada pointed out 
that, in the economic field, “We have realized 
gigantic projects through private initiative and 
appropriate government policies.” This, regard- 
less of party, has been the predominant Can- 
adian pattern. It is a pattern that has worked 
miracles in our economic world, and it is a 
pattern that will bring in a brave new world 
in Canadian higher education. 


Economy and Educational Policy 
By JAMES E. ALLEN, JR. 


President, University of State of New York, 
and Commissioner of Education 


T opay economy-mindedness is being strongly 
manifested by the people in their thinking and 
action concerning the cost of government. Since 
the cost of education accounts for such a large 
part of the cost of government, it is obvious that 
education will be a target of the efforts to reduce 
spending. This situation could have disastrous 
effects on our schools. 

Much has been accomplished in meeting the 
expanding needs of education since the wat. 
Indeed, the success which already has been 
achieved in meeting the demands of our times 
upon education is almost miraculous. However, 
the tremendous effort already made has not 
enabled us to meet the needs fully—even in 
terms of numbers; and in terms of the quality 
to which we aspire for our schools, we have just 
begun. 

Now, while we continue to struggle with the 
educational problems confronting us, we have a 
new complication with which to contend. This 
sudden “will to economize” is not a new de- 
velopment; it has been building up gradually 
over a long period, but in recent months it has 
had a growth spurt and has attained a vigor and 
size which make it impossible to ignore. 

All this is not to say that we have ignored 
economy in the past. One of our constant aims 
has been to find ways of organizing and operat- 
ing our schools efficiently and economically. 
But, with this new power and determination 
behind the will to economize, economy threatens 
to become not just a principle of good manage- 
ment, but the maker of policy. When this 
happens, our schools are in danger. 

This economy-mindedness is not a temporary 
state of mind or a passing phenomenon which 
will be with us briefly and then give way to some 
new emphasis in public thinking. It has been 
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growing as a reaction to the ever-increasing 
burden of taxation which takes such a large 
share of individual income. It will continue to 
grow, since there seems to be little hope of any 
significant amelioration of the. conditions which 
have made the tax burden necessary. 

During the years since the war, the obvious 
urgency of the needs of education has been 
sufficient to arouse in the public a willingness to 
provide necessary support. The momentum gen- 
erated by the speed at which we have had to 
move to meet the needs has been strong enough 
to carry the public along in providing support. 

Now we have reached a point where the 
“crisis in education” has become familiar and 
in its familiarity tends to seem less alarming. 
The growing reaction of the public is to apply 
the brakes, call a halt for inspection, and take 
a long look. Bond issues in various communities 
have been turned down by the voters; budgets 
have been cut, often drastically, and sometimes 
completely rejected. This reaction of the public 
is understandable and no reason for condemna- 
tion or blame. Fundamentally, I believe that 
the public will still be willing to provide the 
necessary support for good schools. 

Our job is to know and show what makes 
good schools and then convince the public that 
financial planning has recognized the need for 
economy and that the support sought is the 
realistic minimum necessary to provide good 
schools. It is obvious that there must be a gen- 
eral tightening up, an analytical approach 
which shows reasons and justifies cost in terms 
of contribution to quality in education. 

A first step in achieving economy without 
sacrificing quality is careful over-all planning 
for the wisest and best use of facilities and re- 
sources. As a part of this careful planning, con- 
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sideration should be given to such steps as a 
study of plans for reorganization of school dis- 
trict lines so as to secure maximum economy 
in operation without damage to quality of ser- 
vice; joint action of school districts so as to 
obtain on a cost-sharing basis some of the more 
expensive kinds of individual pupil services that 
large units of operation can get most cheaply; 
and joint action by school districts so as to 
get most efficiently the specialized vocational 
programs which would be too diverse for even 
a large district to carry alone. 

A second step in achieving economy while 
maintaining quality is an intensified effort to 
demonstrate to the public that it is this “quality” 
in education which is the goal of all our efforts. 
Of basic importance in this demonstration is 
the acknowledgment of the necessity of priori- 
ties. First things must come first. In our efforts 
to provide a variety designed to do all that is 
possible to fit children for fruitful adult life, 
there is real danger that our children will end 
up knowing a little bit about a lot of things but 
knowing nothing really well. Attention to prior- 
ties always has been essential, if only because of 
the limits of the time that can be spent in ac- 
quiring education. There also has been, of 
course, a limit to the funds available. The new 
wave of economy will accentuate this limitation 
and make the granting of wise priorities even 
more imperative. 

It is obvious, of course, that to achieve sensible 
economy in our schools, a third step—that of 
economy in school management—must receive 
due attention. Waste is never justified. But here 
let us make certain that unwise expenditure is 


trimmed by a sharp, well-aimed pruning instru- 
ment, not by a bulldozer. 

Going on to a fourth step in maintaining both 
economically and educationally sound schools, 
attention should be given to adjusting the 
financial provisions for education to the chang- 
ing times. For example, there must be con- 
tinued study and adjustment of the state aid 
formula to guarantee equality of opportunity 
and justice in the distribution of the cost of edu- 
cation. There also must be a consideration of 
ways of utilizing nonproperty taxes in greater 
degree to adjust the present situation which 
places an inequitable burden on property taxes. 

Such a listing of the types of action made 
necessary by this new factor of the economy- 
mindedness of the public could go on and on. 
The principle, however, which is fundamental 
in the steps mentioned and in all action in 
school matters is that quality must come first; 
that economy, important though it is, must not 
be allowed to become the sole determining fac- 
tor in decisions relating to education. 

The desire for economy will bring increased 
interest in our schools. This interest must be 
converted into a real concern for our schools—a 
concern which appreciates the necessity of eco- 
nomical management but appreciates even more 
that it is the contribution to good education, not 
the cost, which must be the final justification 
for decisions affecting education. 

Working together, educating for education, 
we can satisfy the public demand for economy 
in our schools and at the same time insure that 
the investment made in education will be large 
enough to enable our schools to fulfill their re- 
sponsibilities in America’s future. 


From School to National Development Corps 
By VIRGIL C. STEVENS 


Monrovia-Duarte High School, Calif. 


Ax tone LAST, the pendulum is swinging back 
and there appears to be a growing realization 
that complete compulsory education is far from 
being 100°, satisfactory. The efforts to pour all 
our boys and girls, by the use of compulsory edu- 
cation laws, into the camparatively standardized 
and rigid mold of our recognized educational 
system has been a total and obvious failure in 
many cases. Some of our boys and girls simply 
have not fit into our educational system as it 
now exists. Yet, for many years, we have con- 
tinued to force these socially nonconforming or 
emotionally maladjusted students back into the 
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same classroom to interfere with the education 
of well-behaved children, until the maladjusted 
are old enough to be excused permanently from 
attending school. 

A bill introduced in the 1957 California State 
Legislature centered attention on this problem 
that, for so long, has harried school administra- 
tors and teachers. The measure, Assembly Bill 
3488, which died in committee, would have add- 
ed to the State Education Code a provision stat- 
ing that “any child 14 years of age or more, and 
who has completed a course of study equivalent 
to graduation from the eighth grade of an ele- 
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mentary school, shall be exempted from the 
compulsory full-time education provisions of 
this code.” 

The bill would have required that the ap- 
proval of the parent or guardian of the child 
and school officials be obtained before the child 
could leave school. The approval would have 
had to be in writing and filed in the office of the 
county superintendent of schools of the county 
in which the child resides. The present law re- 
quires students to remain in school until they 
are 18 or graduate from high school. Students 
between 16 and 18, under this law, may attend 
continuation school only four hours a week, if 
they have a permit to work at a job. Some edu- 
cators and legislators say there are serious objec- 
tions to a bill of this type. They contend that 
the bill would deny many children basic train- 
ing in citizenship, force students who are too 
young to leave school, and shove maladjusted 
children from the school into the laps of the 
police and other law enforcement agencies. 

It is also argued that there are many potenti- 
ally good citizens among the maladjusted 14- 
year-olds and that many have time left to “find” 
themselves in the educational system. A “cold 
dollar” argument against the measure is that it 
is cheaper to keep a maladjusted child in school 
than it would be in an institution of correction. 

These objections are, for the most part, quite 
valid. But, surely, there must be a reasonable 
solution to so profound and continuing a prob- 
lem. 

In turning to history, we find that one of the 
most successful methods of keeping boys with 
too much time on their hands beneficially oc- 
cupied was the CCC program carried on as an 
emergency measure during the depression years. 
These boys were not only given a very whole- 
some experience, but they also provided a ser- 
vice to the nation that is still paying dividends 
today. 

A similar program could be instituted today, 
under such name as the “National Development 
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Corps,” to protect and develop the nation’s 
natural resources. The membership could be 
composed of boys who have completed the eighth 
grade and who are 14 to 18 years of age. All boys 
leaving school before 17 should be required to 
enter the corps. They may withdraw from the 
corps if they can enter the armed services, or at 
age 17 if they can show they have a responsible 
employer. 

Boys in the corps would be provided the most 
healthy environment possible: excellent food, 
open air work, good wholesome exercise, etc., as 
in the CCC camps. Moreover, the corps training 
could serve as a stepping-stone to the armed 
services. In fact, a certain amount of basic mili- 
tary drill could be given the boys as a part of 
their over-all camp life. Evening classes of many 
types could be offered to those boys who might 
desire to study such subjects as auto mechanics 
or aviation. Many of these boys, if released from 
the pressures and tensions of regular classroom 
procedures, might prefer to study subjects of 
their own choosing. 

As was done during the CCC period, the boys 
of one section of the country should be sent to 
camps a considerable distance from their homes 
so that old influences would fade and a new 
type of life would be inaugurated. Leaders for 
the camps would have to be selected with utmost 
care. Their salaries should certainly be com- 
mensurate with their responsibilities. The work 
accomplished by the boys in constructing check 
dams, building trails, etc., to improve and con- 
serve our national parks and all natural re- 
sources would prove of inestimable value over 
many years to come. An illustration close to the 
citizens of Southern California would be the 
clearing of sufficiently wide fire breaks along 
the foothills to prevent the spread of forest fires 
which annually ravage sections of the invalu- 
able watersheds and occasionally destroy many 
homes. The loss to the people of Southern Cali- 
fornia in these fires alone is estimated in the 
millions of dollars each year. The saving of this 
sum alone would be adequate to cover the en- 
tire cost of the proposed program. 

Members of the teaching profession should 
be the group to present suggestions to our gov- 
ernmental agencies for a possible solution to 
this controversial dilemma of pupils unfitted 
for our schools. They are the most genuinely 
interested persons to help the small percentage 
of such students to live wholesome lives. Our 
dedicated teachers will be able to do a better 


job then of instructing the remaining vast 


majority of students who do desire to attend 
school to study and learn. 
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REPORTS 


The Measurement of Handwriting 


By CYRIL C. O'BRIEN 


Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 


W im the next few years, more attention will 
probably be paid to the teaching of handwriting 
in our schools. Increased interest in the subject 
is evidenced by a recent grant of $37,500 over a 
three-year period from the Parker Pen Co. of 
Janesville, Wis., to the University of Wisconsin 
in order to stimulate calligraphic research. 

Before the advent of the typewriter, the need 
for devoting serious consideration to the teach- 
ing of this technique was widely recognized. 
With tke accompanying invention of many 
mechanical devices, educators have tended to 
forget the purposes and advantages of legible 
writing. 

To make a few comparisons, I made a brief 
analysis of the handwriting of 37 students in 
their first year of attendance at a public junior 
high school. In measuring the quality of the 
handwriting, I used two scales, both very well 
known in their field, the one devised by E. L. 
Thorndike and the other by L. P. Ayres. 

I selected the first year of junior high school 
as an appropriate grade for appraisal of hand- 
writing, since all students in this particular class 
already had six years of the regular type of train- 
ing in penmanship. They were sufficiently ad- 
vanced in their course in handwriting to warrant 
expecting a good score on the scale. Yet, they 
had not progressed far into high school or be- 
yond, when many adolescents become careless 
about writing and neglect it entirely. Except 
where specifically required by a curriculum, 
teachers often give little or no thought to hand- 
writing in advanced grades of the junior high 
school. 

The chief purposes of the experiment were to 
discover the relationship, if any, between the 
Ayres and the Thorndike scales and to de- 
termine the quality of the handwriting of the 
members of this particular junior high-school 
class. Both scales were carefully administered 
and the scores tabulated. The coefficient of cor- 
relation for the two sets of scores was computed 
and found to be .74, with a probable error of 
.07. This would tend to indicate that the two 
scales rate rather similar traits. 

In reckoning the standard of attainment of 
the class on the Thorndike scale, the average 
mark was 11.9, with a median score of 12. The 
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typical beginning junior high-school class makes 
an average score of 10.4 on this scale. 

On the Ayres scale the average score for the 
usual run of junior high-school beginning 
classes is 53. For the class tested in this experi- 
ment, the average Ayres score was 62.7, with a 
median score of 60. 

From the foregoing results it may be inferred 
that the class in question, which was tested, rat- 
ed a little above average. In fact, the class as a 
whole was at the point where it is generally 
agreed that, for practical purposes, a quality in 
excess of 11 on the Thorndike scale, or 60 on 
the Ayres scale, is not of immediate moment. 
This level of achievement in quality of hand- 
writing is recognized as a good standard for 
junior high-school classes, provided that a mini- 
mum speed of 80 letters per minute is also main- 
tained. Although the members of the class ac- 
complished the norm of quality, which was de- 
termined by surveys and standardization for 
their particular grade, this quality rapidly de- 
teriorated when they were urged to write at a 
speed of 100 letters a minute. 

Even though a class attains a standard of 11 
on the Thorndike test or 60 on the Ayres scale, 
there are still individual members of the class 
who have rated lower than the required norm. 
An alert teacher can diagnose the difficulties 
and apply remedial measures in these cases. 

The West test is another measure of hand- 
writing that is widely employed today. This test 
first requires the student to memorize the par- 
ticular passage to be handwritten, whereas the 
other two scales involve a copying procedure. 
Norms for the West test are set down in terms 
of grades. 

Both social and business activity today de- 
mand legibility in handwriting. The business 
world also expects a certain amount of speed. 
The results of most studies tend to show that 
students of school age at the junior high-school 
level are generally equipped to write a legible 
hand. However, not too many are able to com- 
bine legibility, speed, and ease of performance. 
In fact, there are indications that, at senior high- 
school level, students show some deterioration 
in the formation of letters, while in college 
there is further diminishing of calligraphic 
quality with the accompanying increase in class 
note-taking. 
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Why High-School Coaches Succeed or Fail 


By CECIL GARRISON 


Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway 


Aransas public-school administrators employ 
few male physical education teachers without 
giving them additional duties in some form of 
high-school athletics. The coaches in Arkansas, 
as elsewhere, often present alibis for poor pro- 
grams or inferior teaching by contending that 
the primary concern of the community is that 
of winning athletic teams. 

The writer interviewed some 100 selected 
high-school executives in Arkansas to identify 
factors contributing to success or failure of 
physical education teachers and athletic coaches 
during 1946-56 and to find to what extent pro- 
fessional unrest, rapid rate of turnover, frequent 
unwarranted dismissals, and inadequate working 
conditions influenced the success or failure of 
teachers and coaches. Specifically, he tried to 
answer such questions as: How important are 
winning teams in the retention of coaches? 
What type of personality is conducive to success 
in coaching? Do coaches with high moral stan- 
dards succeed more often than those with low 
morals? 

There were several limitations. The interview 
technique, concerned with personality traits, 
was contingent upon the administrators’ person- 
al knowledge of the coaches and their acts. 
Furthermore, community pressure, politics, and 
other factors often made impossible a true and 
complete representation of school policies. 

However, there is every indication that the 
coaching profession is a very unstable endeavor. 
Of all the schools, only nine had not made at 
least one coaching change during 1946-56. There 
had been a total of 301 coaches employed in 
the sampling of schools with the average tenure 
of three years. One school had made seven 
changes of athletic personnel. Fifty of the 301 
coaches were actually discharged. 

The reasons given for the dismissal of physical 
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education teachers and coaches were indolence, 
14%; non-co-operativeness, 13%; low morals, 
10%; poor coaching, 9%; unpopularity with 
team, 7%; loss of games, 6%; uncontrollable 
temper, 6%; poor discipline, 4%; noncompli- 
ance with state association rules, 3%; and mis- 
cellaneous, 8%. 

The fact that a teacher changed positions or 
was actually discharged had no adverse effect 
financially on the person concerned. Of the 50 
dismissed coaches, 39 profited from a monetary 
standpoint: 22 received salary raises in new 
coaching positions, 10 quit the profession for 
considerably higher paying jobs, while seven 
became school executives. 

There are many evils to be found in athletic- 
booster clubs, but such clubs do not seem to 
affect adversely employment conditions of ath- 
letic personnel. More coaches were discharged 
from schools lacking booster clubs than from 
schools where they were in existence. 

Superintendents were divided in their opin- 
ions as to what contributed to success in direct- 
ing the athletic program. The three reasons for 
success that they mentioned most frequently 
were co-operation, good classroom teaching, and 
good coaching techniques. 

Out of 141 coaches who answered a question 
on factors contributing to their success, nearly 
all felt that failure to win games was the leading 
cause for dismissal and that if they had pro- 
duced a championship team, their contracts 
would have been renewed. Many coaches be- 
lieved classroom teaching to be of little impor- 
tance in their retention. About 42% stated that 
the undergraduate preparation should afford 
more opportunities for practical experience in 
coaching situations. In contrast, the superinten- 
dents were unanimous that colleges were not 
properly educating prospective coaches as to the 
place and purpose of athletics in the total edu- 
cational program. 

There appeared to be a definite connection 
between retention and moral standards of the 
coaching personnel. There were nine schools 
included in the study where no coaching changes 
had occurred. In every instance, those people 
with a long record of employment were said to 
possess high moral standards. 
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SURVIVAL FOR 50th REUNIONS 


By WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


Washington, D. C. 


W uar PROPORTION of college graduates may be 
expected to live long enough after their gradua- 
tion to attend their 50th class reunions? How 
does the current survival rate for this event com- 
pare with that of college graduates of the 17th 
and 18th centuries? 

Partial answers to these questions are fur- 
nished by a portion of a much more extensive 
study of the number and characteristics of grad- 
uates of 19 American colleges which granted 
the baccalaurea'. legree to men in the 17th and 
18th centuries. In general terms, about half of 
the graduates in the 20th century may expect 
to have the opportunity to attend the 50th re- 
unions of their classes, as compared with only a 
third of the graduates of the 18th century and 
25% of those of the 17th century. 

Harvard was the only American college during 
the 17th century with any known graduates. Of 
409 Harvard graduates in that century whose 
dates of death have been found, only 27% lived 
to the dates of their 50th class reunions. In the 
18th century, however, 35% of Harvard graduates 
achieved this degree of longevity. 

The percentages of graduates in the 18th cen- 
tury surviving to the dates of their 50th re- 
unions, for eight institutions for which data 
could be secured on 50 or more graduates each, 
were as follows: 

Percentage 
Surviving 
50 years 


after 
graduation 

38.0% 
37.5 
37.2 
36.7 
35.7 
35.3 
35.1 
28.6 


Number of 

graduates 
with death 
years known 


Brown pit si . : 300 
Williams ............. , re OF 
Columbia ........ : , 148 
Dartmouth 6138 
Yale ; 2,233 
Princeton § .......... aise Pr ene 607 
Harvard 2,908 
Pennsylvania 280 
Average 


Institution 


The 


Te ARTICLE by Barbe, Gannaway, and Will- 
iams, “Factors Contributing to Reading Difficul- 
ties’ (SCHOOL AND Society, Oct. 12, 1957), is typ- 
ical of an educational approach which seeks to ex- 
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For comparison with current conditions, the 
alumni secretaries of the seven institutions hav- 
ing 100 or more graduates with death years 
known were asked to furnish information on the 
number of their graduates of the classes of 1905, 
1906, and 1907 who were still living in 1955, 
1956, and 1957, respectively. Columbia and 
Pennsylvania were unable to furnish this inform- 
ation. For the others the results were as follows: 


Percentage 
surviving 
50 years 
after 
graduation 


Number of 
graduates 
with death 


Institution years known 


Princeton 


Dartmouth 

Brown 

Harvard 
Average 


These figures are all comparable, except per- 
haps those for Harvard. The Harvard total of 
2,359 includes non-graduates associated with the 
classes indicated, as well as the graduates. No 
separate records are kept in the alumni office 
for graduates only. The actual number of grad- 
uates of Harvard in the three years was 1,696, or 
72% of the number cited above. Harvard stands 
lowest among the five institutions reported. Is 
this position due to some special characteristic 
of Harvard graduates, to less healthful living 
conditions, or to the presence in the figures of 
28%, of non-graduates? If the latter is the ex- 
planation, is there a factor of “survival of the 
fittest’” not only in survival for graduation, but 
in survival after graduation also? 

It would be interesting to have figures on the 
rates of survival for their 50th reunions of 
graduates in institutions of different types— 
men's, women’s, coeducational, and in various 
parts of the country. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Real Bases of Reading Difficulties 


plain learning failures as due to gross and easily 
countable commonalities. It repeats the common 
knowledge that boys with reading problems 
exceed girls with reading problems by a ratio 
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of 7 to 1. It indicates that intelligence is not a 
discriminating factor. It records economic status 
in a vague way but does not compare the econ- 
omic status of the families of good readers or 
mention the fact that there were good reading 
siblings in the families studied. 

The school history statistics simply show that 
reading failures occur anywhere in school and 
that other learning failures accompany reading. 
The physical factors listed do not discriminate 
readers from non-readers. Speech difficulties list- 
ed are not operationally defined. Attitudes to- 
ward school are reported as “good” and “bad.” 
Now what does that mean? The statement is 
made that “a surprisingly large percentage of 
the subjects showed signs of mixed eye-hand 
dominance. . . .” Who was surprised? Perhaps a 
surprisingly large percentage of the general 
population will show signs of mixed eye-hand 
dominance. 

Perhaps, instead of devoting so much time to 
the listing of readily accessible facts, such as 
were listed here, we should try to look within 
the child to discover if his fears of assuming 
adult responsibility, his resentment toward being 
told what to do, his damaged self-concept, his 


personal anxieties are not more pertinent to 
learning than the factors listed. 

At the University of Denver, William C. 
Schmitt in 1952 and Edwin A. Lehman in 1957 
hypothesized overprotection on the part of 
mothers as a cause of reading failure on the part 
of youngsters who were not handicapped in- 
tellectually or physically and who had been 
attending the same schools as the successful read- 
ers. Schmitt found the mothers of good read- 
ers to be more protective than the mothers of 
poor readers. This was the reverse of his hypoth- 
esis. Lehman suspected some error in Schmitt's 
study and designed a quite different attack. His 
findings, however, paralleled Schmitt's. 

Redl’s studies have suggested that reading 
failure may be a residual of hostility. My studies 
have indicated a possible relationship with 
threat to autonomy, confusion with “good” and 
“bad,” and psychosexual development. Perhaps 
some reading difficulties relate to the hysterias. 
Perhaps some are resistance manifestations of 
character neuroses. 

E. ELLis GRAHAM 
State Department of Education 
Denver, Colo. 


The Catholic Church and 


Corporal Punishment 


Ix HIS ARTICLE on corporal punishment (Dec. 
21, 1957), Ernest Harms, editor of The Nervous 
Child, blames the Catholic Church for the dis- 
ciplinary severities of Western education. He 
says, “It is not difficult to trace the springs of 
this authoritarianism which arises from the 
Middle-Age Canon Law and Thomistic philos- 
ophy.” He might have shared with his readers 
some of the easy documentation for this asser- 
tion. 

Are we to believe that the works of St. Thomas 
were thumbed by the state Supreme Court 


whose decision upholding corporal punishment 


in public schools Dr. Harms laments? Does he 
imply that the stern discipline of Puritan New 
England schools derived from Canon Law? Are 
we to attribute the rigors of Dotheboys Hall to 
medieval philosophy? 
In his crusade to spare the rod, let Dr. Harms 
not make a whipping boy of the Catholic 
Church. 
Rev. CHARLES F, DONOVAN, S.J. 
Dean 

School of Education 

Boston College 





NEA Reply to AFL-CIO Charge 

(Continued from page 146) 

engineered by some members of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers who deny the independent pro- 
fessional character of their own calling.” He con- 
tinued: 


Those powerful organizations in American life which 
oppose both the NEA and organized labor on such vital 
questions as federal and state financial support of edu- 
cation will be pleased by these efforts to divide our edu- 
cational forces. It is misleading to apply the term “com- 
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pany union” to the National Education Association. Our 
public schools are not a company; they are government 
services; they are not operated for profit. 

Dr. Carr pointed out that NEA’s 704,000 members 
contrast with approximately 50,000 members in the 
American Federation of Teachers, AFL-CIO. Al- 
though the National Education Association includes 
all professional persons, most of its members are class- 
room teachers. He said that 70% of the 6,000 dele- 
gates at the 1957 NEA Centennial Representative 
Assembly were classroom teachers. Hundreds of class- 
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room teachers serve on major NEA policy-making 
and controlling committees and as officers of NEA 
local and state affiliates. Dr. Carr stated further: 

The National Education Association is a professional 
organization which serves the public interest and the 
entire teaching profession. It has worked closely with la- 
bor unions, as well as with parent-teacher, business, and 
veterans’ organizations. It will continue to do so. 

The independent, professional status of teaching carries 
with it no implications of hostility toward any other 
group. The National Education Association and its strong 
state and local affiliates have proved that the teaching 
profession is big enough to stand on its own feet. Any 
arrangement whereby the teaching profession became 
dependent upon any single section of our society would 
profoundly affect the nature of American education. 


OVERHAULING THE CURRICULUM 


“AMERICAN school and college students are in criti- 
cal danger of being intellectually smothered in a sea 
of irrelevant and obsolete subject matter, courses, 
and teaching methods,” stated Dr. John E. Ivey, Jr., 
executive vice-president, New York University, on 
Jan. 15 at the University of Georgia. “This danger 
has been growing for years. It now threatens our 
very existence because of the widely accepted, naive 
idea that the way to meet Russia’s advances is to 
improve the scientific and technological power of 
America by adding heavier doses of science and math- 
ematics to our curriculum.” 

Speaking at the Teacher Education Conference at 
the university, Dr. Ivey said, “What is needed in 
American schools and colleges is no different since the 
advent of Sputniks I and II than before. Nor will 
it change when the free world floods outer space with 
its own vehicles.” The “real target” of our education- 
al program should be the development of “intellec- 
tual power’’—the ability to think, to learn, to evaluate 
evidence, to be mentally and culturally creative, to 
communicate, and to use competently mathematical 
symbols and tools to aid in these processes. This con- 
cept, he added, either has been lost or rejected. He 
continued: 

It is absurd to prescribe more concentration on science 
and more scholarships as the remedy even for a fraction 
of the weaknesses of American education. It is easy to 
forget that this country has never been a world leader 
in basic research and theory in the sciences. Our accom- 
plishments in the field of nuclear energy depended 
heavily on the genius of refugee scientists from Europe. 
These men came out of cultures where the highest value 
was placed on the demonstration of intellectual excel- 
lence. The task of creating a social environment which 
would cultivate minds and men capable of scaling the 
highest peaks of scientific and scholarly excellence is one 
so gigantic that the patchwork of educational remedies 
suggested so far should be viewed as an affront to the 
destiny of the United States. 

The curriculum of American schools and colleges 
has grown in response to the increasing complexity 
and quantity of knowledge until students have been 
expected to absorb into their minds “endless blocks 
of subject matter—on the assumption that such blot- 
ter-like response to factual exposure would produce 
an educated human being.” An educational system 
oriented to the creation of intellectual power would 
find a very high percentage of our present curriculum 
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content and teaching irrelevant or out of date. “Noth- 
ing short of basic educational overhauling is going 
to change the intellectual climate of American so- 
ciety. As educators we must have the courage to pro- 
duce an educational system equal to the intellectual 
challenges facing free men.” 


AAU’S FOUR NEW MEMBERS 


For THE FIRST TIME in a decade, the Association of 
American Universities has approved an increase in 
its membership by the inclusion of a limited number 
of institutions of national prominence with a sound 
and proven record in the field of scholarship and 
teaching. The action was taken at the association's 
annual meeting in Jan. and, following a ballot of 
the membership, these four institutions have been 
admitted: Tulane University, Purdue University, 
Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 
and Pennsylvania State University. 

Founded in 1900, the AAU had as its original 
purpose the consideration of matters of common in- 
terest relating to graduate study and research. Its 
initial membership consisted of 14 universities, and, 
because of its strict requirements, the number grew 
to only 37 in 50 years, of which the last three were 
added in 1949. New members may be admitted on 
invitation of the executive committee, endorsed by 
three-fourths of the members of the association. 

Since World War II, the work of the AAU has 
been modified from its earlier role of examining the 
programs of various institutions in the United States 
and Canada. Under the leadership of its president, 
the association’s various committees initiate and 
sponsor studies in problems of special importance to 
higher education, and from time to time the AAU 
issues reports dealing with these issues. Among the 
studies the association has undertaken are such sub- 
jects as academic freedom and the responsibilities of 
faculty members, the role of the graduate school in 
the modern university, the problem of university 
growth in urban areas, the improvement and develop- 
ment of education beyond the high school, and the 
administration of the Woodrow Wilson Fellowship 
program to encourage graduate students interested 
in college teaching. The AAU conducts its business 
by means of direct and informal association among 
the presidents of the member institutions. 

Besides the four new members, the AAU consists 
of Brown University, California Institute of Tech- 
nology, University of California, University of 
Chicago, Clark University, Columbia, Cornell, Duke, 
Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, New York University, Yale, Princeton, 
Vanderbilt, Washington University (St. Louis, Mo.), 
McGill University, Stanford, and the Universities of 
Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Missouri, Minn- 
esota, Nebraska, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
Rochester, Texas, Toronto, Virginia, Washington, 
and Wisconsin, State University of Iowa, Northwest- 
ern University, Catholic University of America, and 
Ohio State University. 
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“Works on child development are generally 
either technical tomes or oversimplified popu- 
larizations, CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENCE 
is that rare occurrence—a sound, technical, 
thoroughly documented work that can be read 
with pleasure and profit by the layman as well 
as the psychologist. 

“Although the structure of the book is systematic, 
based on levels of development, the treatment is 
sensitive and dynamic, with emphasis on the 
meaning of each aspect of growth, development, 
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and behavior. As the authors indicate, their ‘focus 
is on the child as a person,’ The child is followed 
from birth to maturity as a person living in a 
complex world. Realities are not glossed over, 
and conflicts between the individual and the 
social group are presented honestly. The defini- 
tion of maturity, presented in about twelve pages 
in the chapter on ‘Becoming Mature’ deserves 
careful study by those entrusted with the guid- 
ance and education of children. So does the rest 
of the book.”—-from Guidance News 


The College Department, 
Random House 











INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON BIBLIOGRAPHY 

THE INTERNATIONAL Advisory Committee on Bib- 
liography concluded in Dec., 1957, its fourth session 
in Paris. The meeting, which was opened by the 
Director-General of Unesco, made suggestions for the 
study program of a European symposium on national 
libraries to be held in the autumn of 1958 at Vienna; 
adopted resolutions on Unesco’s bibliographical pub- 
lications calling for greater co-operation and co-or- 
dination of activities on an international level; re- 
viewed recent bibliographies prepared with financial 
assistance from Unesco; examined bibliographical 
problems involved in the execution of Unesco’s major 
project for the mutual appreciation of Eastern and 
Western cultural values; and studied Unesco’s bib- 
liographical program for 1959-60. 

Established in Paris in Nov., 1950, to act as a link 
between all the specialized bibliographical bodies, 
the International Advisory Committee has a’ distin- 
guished membership, including many heads of na- 
tional libraries. Its bureau includes M. Julien Cain, 
director of the National Library in Paris (chairman); 
Mr. F. C. Francis, keeper of the Department of Print- 
ed Books at the British Museum (vice-chairman); and 
Dr. L. Brummel, director of the Royal Library, The 
Hague (secretary-general). (UNESCO) 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


(Continued from page 152) 


utone Inc., New York 17. 1957. (Additional copies 
and other information on teaching by telephone can 
also be secured from the local telephone company.) 
ROBINSON, HELEN M. (compiler). Materials for Read- 
ing: Proceedings a» the Annual Conference on Read- 
ing Held at the University of Chicago, 1957. Pp. 231 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago 37. 1957. $3.50. 
ROSEN, SIDNEY. Galileo and the Magic Numbers. Pp. 
212. Little, Brown and Co., Boston 6. $3.50. 
ROSENTRETER, FREDERICK M. The Boundaries of 
the Campus: A History of the University of Wis- 
consin Extension Division, 1885-1945. Pp. 210. Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press, Madison. $3.50. 
SCHARFSTEIN, ZEVI. Education and Survival: A Book 
= Essays. Pp. 352. Shilo Publishing House, New York 


SCHARFSTEIN, ZEVI (editor). Hebrew Education and 
Culture in Europe Between the Two World Wars. 
Pp. 562. Ogen Publishing House of Histadruth 
Avrith of America, New York City. 1957. 

SELL, VIOLET, et al. (compilers), Subject — to 
Poetry for Children and Young People, 582, 
$9.00. American Library Association, Chicage, ML. 

STOCKWELL, DAISY PAT. Land of the Oldest Hills. 
Pp. 141. Caxton Printers, Caldwell, Idaho. 1957. $4.00. 

VINTON, IRIS (editor). Junior Book Awards, 1957. Pp. 
132. Boys’ Clubs of America, New York 16. 1957. 

WEINLAND, JAMES D. How to Improve Your Mem- 
ory. Pp. 149. Barnes & Noble, New York 3. $1.00 


(paper). 
WHITNEY, FRANK P. School and I: The Autobiog- 


raphy of an Ohio Schoolmaster. Pp 173. Antioch 
Press, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 1957. $3.00. 


School and Society 














New Education Texts from Holt | 


THE CLASSROOM TEACHER AND GUIDANCE 
John A. Barr 


Practical and theoretical information for the elementary school teacher to operate as an 
effective guidance worker in her classroom. Contains particularly useful suggestions on the 


guidance of gifted and handicapped students. 
1958, 512 pages 


EVALUATION AND THE ELEMENTARY 
CURRICULUM, Revised 
Harold G. Shane and E. T. McSwain 


This new edition brings together a thorough presentation of the methods of evaluation with 
a fresh and compelling discussion of desirable educational values in mid-century America. 


1958, 400 pages 


THE SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRAM 
Jessie Helen Haag 


A practical presentation of the eight important areas in the total school health program. The 
goals of the program and the responsibilities of parents, administrators, classroom teachers, 
and other school personnel are brought into clear focus. 

1958, 512 pages 


PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 
Philip H. Phenix 


From classical and modern concepts of educational processes in school, family, job, com- 
munity and society, this text progresses logically to fundamental considerations of theories 
of knowledge and ultimate human development. 

1958, 640 pages 


UNDERSTANDING AND TEACHING ARITHMETIC IN 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
E. T. McSwain and Ralph J. Cooke 


Viewing mathematics as a language as well as a structure, this text provides the teacher with 
concrete and communicable techniques to further perception of terms, concepts, and appli- 


cations of arithmetic and elementary mathematics. 


1958, 480 pages 


TEACHING READING 
Gertrude Hildreth 


A comprehensive guide to the nature of the reading process and the means by which chil- 
dren learn to read—instructional techniques, materials, and special problems of today. 


1958, 350 pages 


| Henry Holt and Company, New York 
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UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 
313 N. FIRST ST. 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT: An Approach 
through the Study of Healthy Personality 


by SiNEY M., JouRARD, University of Florida 

Writtten from a positive point of view, this unique volume treats the 
factors determining the healthy, adjusted personality. The sustained 
emphasis is on optimum personality health, with orientation both to 
research and clinical implications, Vital sections on expositions of inter- 
personal relations, love, the self-structure, and conscience are new in 


the field. 


SELECTED READINGS IN THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


Edited by JOE Park, Northwestern University 


1958, 462 pages, $5.50 


A scholarly presentation of the major philosophies of education, this 
provocative text provides substantial portions of some of the best 
known works of distinguished authors in the field. Discriminate and 
challenging, the readings are carefully selected to reveal a clear, sig- 
nificant point of view and are systematically organized according to the 
philosophical position of the authors, Catholic, Protestant and Jewish 


philosophies of education are explored. Ready Spring 1958 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF PUBLIC 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION, Fourth Edition 


by Warp G. REEDER, Emeritus, The Ohio State University 


Analyzing the urgent and recurring problems found in the administra- 
tion of the local school system, the fourth edition provides a significant 
coverage of school systems, both rural and urban, from the point of 
view of the school board members, school superintendents, principals 
and teachers. Professor Reeder’s highly successful text has been 
thoroughly revised to include pertinent up-to-date references, statistics 


“i hia ; 
and illustrations Ready Spring 1958 


CREATIVE AND MENTAL GROWTH: A 
Textbook on Art Education, Third Edition 


by VikTOR LOWENFELD, Pennsylvania State University 

“This excellent book, liberally illustrated, is a solid piece of work 
which relates creativity to mental processes without inducing an ex- 
cessively clinical approach. . . . The author has paid special attention 
to creative activity in its relation to the crisis of adolescence. . . . The 
book may have special value for those who would try to find means 
of orienting youth to our modern age and its problems through crea- 


tion rather than ‘recreation’.”’ . . . ‘ 
Main Currents in Modern Thought 


1957, 541 pages, $5.90 


She Macmillan Compan yy 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 





